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EUTERPE 


I 

At the outset it will be desirable to 
state that when I speak of the future of 
art I do not mean the “ art of the future 
Art can be considered from either an iiside 
or an outside point of view ; that is to 
say, we can deal either with its nature, 
problems, and performances— art itself, 
or with the amount and quality of the 
interest taken in art by men and women— 
the “ art life ” of the community. The 
latter subject is that dealt with here. 

The “ art life ” of the civilized world 
is at present in a transition period, which 
is fraught with distinct, though maybe 
unrealized, dangers. Its problems are 
only indirectly related to the present 
and the future state of art-production: 
whether we foresee development or retro- 
gre^ion in modem tendencies in literature, 
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painting, mask, and so on, these dangers 
will i»ed to be faced, or they will, at 
least, minimize the value of the creative 
work of to-morrow. For we are con- 
cerned not with the production of art 
but with the enio 5 niient and appreciation 
of art. As the latter is the more important, 
since without it production would be 
sterile, it is an essential preliminary that 
the conditions necessary for the healthy 
growth of a more widespread, deeper- 
rooted love of the beautiful should exist. 
We are now \’iewing the situation as 
sodcdc^sts, as men, rather than as artists. 
The artist can 1::« satished when he 
attains a certain level of performance ; 
at least he can work with content and 
happiness while he is seeking to reach a 
may-be unattainable perfection. He is, 
naturally and rightly, concerned with 
absolute values ; and the critic and the 
ind^dual lover can maintain the same 
attitude. If a painting ot a poem reaches 
pofection, he asks no more. But the 
sociolQgist must take a different attitude. 
To the artist and the critic the work is the 
«nd ; to the sodoiogist it is the b^inning. 
It is oot for hhw to know that the 

pwutw g is great, ^ ^ only 
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the means by which men attain artistic 
enjoyment ; it has no significance xmtil it 
has acted upon the minds of men. That 
being so he miist ask other questions 
about it — ^firstly, Bow many men can 
see it ? How many are able to appreciate 
its value intelligently, gaining the full 
aesthetic, spiritu^, or intellectual stimulus 
from it ? — ^in short. What is the aggregate 
of its human significance ? 

It does not follow, of course, that we 
can relate the quality of a work of art to 
the “ quantity ” of its appeal ; it would, 
in fact, be absurd to suppose that it is 
necessarily better that loo.ooo should 
know and appreciate the second-rate 
than that loo should love the finest — 
neither, with certain reservations, need 
this necessarily be imtrue. The point 
I would urge at present is simply that the 
value of art to humanity does depend very 
largely upon the desire and opportunity 
of men to take advaiitage of it. The poet 
whose works are ignored saving by the 
very few may be as impotent as a mute 
inglorious Milton. 

Therefore there axe two factors — ^produc 
tion and reproduction, or, shall we say, 
creation and distribution. A musician 
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composes a sjmphony, a dramatist writes 
a piay, a nov^t a story — that is the 
first factor. If no one ever performed the 
sjmphony, produced the play, or published 
the novel, of what importance would this 
creation prove to the world ? — Practically 
none. The art-product must be dis- 
tributed before it can accomplish any 
part of its essential purpose. It necessarily 
follows, moreover, that the wider the 
dktribution, the more adequately will 
it function. This is all very obvious, 
though often forgotten, and wkl disclose 
the next step in the argument, which is 
that, were it not for certain tendencies, 
increased means of reproduction and 
distribution would lead to a better devel- 
oped, more valuable, and more active 
artistic life. That being so, the present, 
wfaidh is a pmod when mankind is enjoying 
the benefit of recent and important 
r^)(odiK:tive inventions, should be imbued 
wifii bcpeful tendencies — Is it ? 

Yes and no. Let us take stock of our 
pQsitiaD. Reiaodaction is alm(»t entirely 
a tu e ch an ic al matter, depending upon 
■OPHKriiBtic, pordly material factors. Pro- 
dwc t iBB is the businesB of the creative 
artisfei; neprodncti o B that of the scden- 
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tists. The latter have given us within 
recent years inventions which have revo- 
lutionized artistic conditions — the mechan- 
ical processes and innumerable secondary 
inventions such as stereotyping, and 
mechanical composition and binding, 
which have facilitated the reproduction 
of printed matter, the three-colour and 
other photo-mechanical methods of repro- 
ducing pictorial matter, the gramophone, 
the piano-player, and wireless to aid the 
distribution of music, and so on, through- 
out the range of pure and applied art. 

Until recent years the percentage of 
the population who were in direct contact 
with the fine arts had remained much the 
same in civilized countries from probably 
the earliest times. Art had almost 
invariably depended upon direct patronage 
of some kind or other, religious or secular, 
if not entirely at least to an important 
degree. I would not denounce this ; 
one cannot, when one remembers that the 
system fostered art which has not been 
eqTxalled under the new r^ime. But 
direct patronage by the few is ra^dly 
declining and is to-day almost n^ligible. 
It has l^n replaced, simply as a result of 
the mechanical factor, by a more demo- 
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cratic economic basis. Some arts are 
still to some extent produced for the few, 
but others entirely for the many. The 
important fact is that wherever reproduc- 
tion is easi^t that art is the most demo- 
cratic — ^books and music, for example ; 
wherever least possible its range is 
narrower and its support less democratic, 
e.g., sculpture, household decoration, etc. 

The character of our artistic experience 
has therefore to a very large extent 
been decided by purely non-artistic factors. 
That which can be reproduced has been 
reproduced, and opportunity has devel- 
oped taste. This is a generalization, 
though not a fallacious one. We may 
assume that the artistic needs of men have 
been led into their different channels 
partly as a result of perK>nal inclination, 
bat very largely through the influence 
of opportunity. If a number of men 
were cast upon a desert island with only 
books to rn i n i s ter to their aesthetic needs, 
the majcsity would take what was to 
haaA aM be quite content. I am not 
sayinp that this is a good tendency but 
that it is a true hjfpolhesis, applicable to 
aaodept Hfe, and a contention which is 
[lo] 
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tenable on bistorical grounds. The 
favourite pursuits of early dvilizations 
were not those of to-day, and it is very 
unlikely that any one factor has done so 
much to change taste as the development 
of means of reproduction. The pursuit 
of once-popular arts need not die out ; 
it need not even decline, since the numbers 
of those interested in all the arts is increas- 
ing; but the projwrtionate or relative 
interest alters. This being so, can we 
ignore the influence of the mechanical 
factor ? It is operating in a striking manner 
to-day when relatively music is being 
appreciated by more and literature by 
fewer people, when the theatre is attract- 
ing, relatively again, fewer every day than 
the cinema, when the graphic arts are 
becoming more significant than the plastic 
arts. 

To ignore the mechanical factor is to 
put . efiect before cause. Certainly the 
character of taste has influenced the direc- 
tion of invention tosome extent, since the 
sdentist would naturaEy turn first to 
folds where his work would be most 
effective. This aspect should not, however, 
be magnified. Sooner or later sdence 
has given all it was capable of giving to 
Fill 
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mery form of art, regardless of its impor- 
tance or popularity. 

And so we realize that the character 
of public taste — that is to say, the propor- 
tionate amount of interest in the various 
arts — ^has been dictated by the mechanical 
factor. We can go still further and assert 
that its quality has been largely deter- 
mined by this same influence. 
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II 

Before we can appreciate the truth of 
that assertion — that the quality of public 
taste has been influenced by mechanical 
methods of reproduction — ^we must be 
prepared to view the art hfe of the com- 
munity as a whole. Too often we tend 
to regard only the better elemaats, the 
top layer, and to ignore the lower strata. 
We segr^ate a section of the populace — 
that which appreciates, or pretends to 
appreciate. Art (with a cajatal A) — and 
forget that the remainder, which indulges 
in jazz, ‘ the pictures light fiction, 
]|^vril pictures, and tin-chapelarchitecture, 
is actuated by the same motives. The 
quality of thdr artistic experience and 
the standard of thdr taste and artistic 
education may be very different, yet they 
seek the same kind of experience as the 
others. It is entirely a matter of degree. 
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Therefore we must regard the art-life 
of a community, as we must and do regard 
its social, religious, or political life, as 
comprising a little good, much bad, and 
more that is indifferent. Once this is 
realized, and only then, the full signifi- 
cance of the mechanical factor is apparent. 

Let us go back to the pre-mechanical 
era, when only a small number of people 
had any opportunity for contact with 
art and only a few had developed a love 
for and the ability to appreciate its higher 
manifestations. At tiie same time a 
similarly limited populace found satis- 
faction in the second, third — and fifth-rate. 
Ptobably then, as now, more enjoyed the 
sectmd-best than the finest, and so on, 
though probably the contrast was not so 
great as it is now. However that may be, 
¥dien a new reproductive process was 
introduced it was naturally applied to 
the lower types rather &an to the 
better, for an obvious reason. It en- 
aided m&re people to be brought into 
OQOtact, and these newcomeip must 
naturally be unaccustomed to and incap- 
aWe of aj^Kedatii^ the best. The 
ediKsfioB of taste is a slow process. 
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whereas the new invention was a sudden 
force, applied immediately in whatever 
direction offered it the greatest scope. 
And so we find at once an increase in the 
lower grades of appreciation which is 
out of proportion to the benefits bestowed 
upon the higher. 

The trouble did not end there, however. 
Greater familiarity’ tends to form taste, 
especiall3^ in these matters. Art serves 
most men chiefly as a luxury’, a relaxation, 
a recreation ; and in our quest for these 
we are apt to take that which is most 
easily obtained. The mechanical factor, 
by making the fourth-rate accessible, 
generated a desire for the fourth-rate : this 
desire stimulated further reproduction, 
and this, in tui%i, brought more into the 
artistic fold, at each step lowering the 
quality of the most accessible and the 
most desired. 

Hie result is that to-day the average 
quality of the whole artistic consumption 
of the populace is considerabiy lower 
than it had ever been before in civilized 
times. Though every day more and mcue 
people are reading some kind of printed 
matter, witnessing plays — ^silent and 
audible — of a sort, looking at frictures. 
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penny or two^nce coloured, thoiigh 
the time is not far extant when every man 
will be interested to some extent in art 
in one or other of its forms, our art- 
life is developing not so much in quality 
as in quantity. 


[16] 
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III 

There is, of course, a bright side to the 
picture, and lest we be accused of pes- 
simism it will be well to discuss this now. 

In the first place all forms of art, good, 
bad, and indifferent, have benefited by 
mechanical means of reproduction. The 
actual numbers of those who can exper- 
ience the finest things in art have increased 
manifold, and to that extent, the art-life 
of the world is better off than before. My 
only contention is that proportionately 
fewer appreciate the best, though actually 
more do so. My only intention here is 
to point out the essentially quantitative 
tendencies of to-day* lest we should mis- 
take them for something better. Quantity 
alone is not everything, and, if we fail 
to realize these tendencies and endeavour 
to counteract their undesirable features, 
the time will come when the disproportion 
between those who seek the worthy and 
[17 3 B 
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those who do not will be very dangerous. 
Why this will be so I hope to show in 
the next chapter. 

To return to the bright side — ^Though 
quantity is not everything, it is something. 
It is better that people should appreciate 
the lowest arts than that they should 
ignore them altogether. Provided, of 
course, that any art is not definately 
decadent and degenerate, it is better than 
none. But even this aspect has its dis- 
advantages. It might be argued, not 
without reason, that it is more difficult 
to wean a person from the poor thing he 
knows and has come to like than to intro- 
duce an absolutely artisticaUy-uneducated 
person to the moderately good. Of that, 
however we shall speak later. 

Thirdly, improved reproductive methods 
have enridhed art by enabling minorities to 
flourish. 
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IV 

And so we approach the real danger, 
which is naturally more potent in some 
fields than in others. We have seen that 
the mechanical factor has, by making the 
fourth-rate more accessible, increased the 
number of those with fourth-rate tastes. 
Now we encounter the commercial factor 
which enters at some stage into every 
art and almost every artistic acti^-ity. 
Books, music, and pictures must be 
publislxed, plays produced, concerts 
arranged, art-objects manufactured, and 
so on. Outlay of capital is almost invari- 
ably involved, and those with capital 
can seldom be induced to use it without 
the usual expectation of gain. In short, 
to some person or other nearly all our 
artistic experiences are business proposi- 
tions. Practically the only exceptions to 
this nile are the institutions maintained 
at the public expense — ^art-galleries, 
museums, public libraries, etc. — and even 
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these are not entirely divorced from 
indirect commercial relationships. 

Thus the nature and extent of art- 
reproduction are very largely governed 
by commercial considerations. The effect 
of this is easily seen. The natural desire 
of the capitalist is to secure the best 
return from his investment, and this may 
be sought in two ways. Either he may 
produce something for which there is a 
large demand, or he may produce some- 
for whi^ there is less demand and 
charge more for it. He will certainly avoid 
the thing for which there is only a small 
or a problematic demand. Let us now 
remember that the proportion of those who 
desire good art is decreasing, and it is 
clear that the commercial factor is not 
improving the standard of public taste. 
Within limits the most demand is for the 
least worth-while, and yet it is the satis- 
faction of this demand which makes the 
most attractive commercial proposition. 
He who wants the fine thing pri^ by a 
miiMxity must pay more for it if he is 
ludEy enough to be able to do so and 
if he is fortunate eimi^h to have it pro- 
duced for him, or go without it if he is not. 

The snowball ndls on. The vicious 
[ 20 ] 
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sequence operates continuously. The 
bigger the demand the more ready is the 
business man to meet it ; the better the 
supply, the greater the desire. 

Tbe extent to which the commercial 
factor is potent varies considerably, and 
depends largely upon the amount of 
capital which is involved in the single 
reproductive operation. Fortunately there 
are still business-men in the art-producing 
world who are glad to compromise, who 
sometimes put their ideals before their 
pockets, who are satisfied so long as 
they are enabled to pay their way, who 
are prepared at times to lose. Accordingly, 
whenever the capital involved is not large, 
and whenever the investor can undert^e 
a number of contemporary' ventures the 
loss on some of which should be covered 
by profits on the others, better though 
less popular art is given its chance. 

Probably the most fortimate art in 
this respect is that of literature (in the 
widest sense of the word), and the most 
unfortunate the drama. The percentage 
of worthy books which remain unpub- 
lished is very low compared with that of 
plays or music, and even this per<sn- 
tage does not indicate the real difference. 



since through lack of opportunity, the 
number of artists who devote their 
energies to composition or play-writing is 
much smaller than it should be. The 
reason is obvious. A small circulation 
will pay the cost of publishing the average 
book — ^a much smaller circulation (were 
it not for advertising expenses) than many 
imagine ; on the other hand, commercial 
conations being what they are, con- 
siderable public support is necessary if the 
producer of a play, a film, or an orchestral 
concert is to secure any financial gain. The 
publisher, moreover, does not put all his 
eggs into one basket ; the producer of 
jdays, unless he is in an unusually strong 
finmidal position, must. The former can 
afford to take occasional risks ; the latter 
cannot. 

Even in the case of books, however, 
the reader who seeks the same kind of 
reading as many millions of others is 
in a more favourable position than the 
maa with individual, minority inclina- 
tioiDs. The greater the volume of repro- 
dactioo, the lower the cost per copy. Even 
were tl» business-man willing, he could not 
^ve the latter the full benefit of mechani 
cal inventions. It wonld not be worth 
[ 22 ] 
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his while to do so. The complete utiliza- 
tion of mechanical methods involves the 
use of expensive plant, which is iustified 
only when the output is large. It is, of 
course, a matter of degree, and many 
processes (e.g. machine-casing of books) 
can be applied as readily to the few as to 
the many. Other processes, on the con- 
trary, never benefit the minority. In 
graphic art, for example, there are several 
colour-processes by wliich verj^ cheap 
reproductions of pictures can be produced, 
but their use is, for necessary commercial 
reasons, confined to popular works. The 
pictures required by the few are never 
reproduced by these methods. 
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V 

We may now snmmarize the problem, 
before passing to a discnssion of ways and 
means to counteract the dangerous ten- 
dencies of to-day. 

Firstly — though creative artists and 
educationists must regard this as a 
hard sa5dng — the most powerful force in 
the art-life of to-day is the purely 
medianical factor. 

Secondly, this factor is to a great 
extent determining the nature and amount 
of art-jffoduction and reproduction. 

Ihirdly, it is causing a decrease in the 
average quality of the total artistic life 
the community. 

Fourthly, this degeneration must natur- 
ally OQstinue unless it is counteracted by 
otter infioences. 

This statonent is not an exaggerated 
one, and it does not ignme the good 
[243 
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effects of the new order. Even though 
a certain amount of repetition is involved, 
it will be well to discuss in detail the 
causes of degeneration in popular tastes. 

(1) Mechanical improvements were 
applied first to those grades of art which 
offered most scope to the commercial 
element (and are now still so applied to 
a greater extent). 

(2) Even if, in the beginning, lower 
tastes were not in a majorit 3 % anj^ widening 
of the circle of those interested would 
inevitably bring in a large percentage 
of the artistically imeducated. 

( 3 ) Each widening of the circle would 
involve a lowering of taste, and also 
increase the commercial inducement to 
cater for the lower grade. 

(4) This being so, those with better 
tastes become an even smaller minority, 
and (though they probably would be 
aciually better off) they become rdaiivdy 
at a disadvantage economically. Though 
they might now have to pay less than they 
had to before for something, they neverthe- 
less still have to pay more than those 
who belong to the majority. 

(5) Furthermore, the low grade is 
more accessible, easier to experience, 

[253 
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more frequently offered than the better 
thing. 

(6) Therefore, since (especially the 
large numbers whose tastes are on the 
border line) we unconsciously tend to 
follow the easy way, unless we deliberately 
seek to improve or maintain our taste, 
it will degenerate. It is necessary to 
remember that art is usually regarded as 
a recreation and, in spite of the sasdng 
that we take our pleasures sadly, we do 
often take a short view, and are satisfied 
to find that artistic recreation for the 
day which is first to hand, without 
thought of the morrow. 

(7) In art-matters we are mostly 
conservative. Neither do we readily set 
ourselves apart from our fellows. The 
history of any “best seller” will prove 
this. Up to a point it is read by those 
who have discovered that they might 
like it; after that it is read chiefly 
“ because everybody else is reading it 
It is wrong to attribute this tendency to 
a mere desire to be “ in the swim ” ; much 
more dften it is because readers, imcon- 
sckmsly dasdr^ themsdves as average, 
aii^gue that the book which interests the 
average man will interest them. To a 
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large extent this applies to all popular art. 
Few people care to “ waste their time 
experimenting when it is so much easier to 
fall in line with the crowd. The only 
wonder is how the popularity of the 
" best seller ” and its kind begins : once 
that has happened the rest is a normal 
process. 

(8) The average man, being thus 
willing to follow the dictates of the 
majority, is seldom likely to look elsewhere 
for his artistic experiences. And so the 
tastes of the majority are more firmly 
established — and the tastes of to-day form 
the tastes of to-morrow. 

I woxild not describe this as a vicious 
circle. Rather is it a vicious spiral, the 
circumference of which ever increases. 
How can this state of affairs be altered ? 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are 
not asserting that this world with its 
many who appreciate the less valuable 
is worse than the world of the pre-mechani- 
cal era. Far from it. In every way it 
is better. The actual quantity of good 
artistic endeavour is much greater, and 
every increase in the numbers of those 
who appreciate the least worth while 
is a distinct gain to the community and to 
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the individual. Our anxiety is not so 
much for to-day as for to-morrow. There 
is no reason to doubt that before long 
practically the whole population will be 
interested in some form and grade of 
art. It is then that the trouble will begin 
to assume serious proportions. Let us 
take a biological parahel. It is agreed 
that if good stocks do not increase at the 
same rate as inferior stocks they will 
gradually die out. If, in a v/oild full of 
artistic endeavour the good artistic stocks 
are not as sturdy as the remainder, they 
too will in time die out. So long as the 
commercial and mechanicsd factors are 
allowed full play, the good artistic stocks 
will be at a disadvantage, and so the 
future of the finest eler^ts of art depends 
upon the success of efforts to counteract 
these factors. We must find means (i) 
to make the most desirable art more 
accesrible than it is now, and ( 2 ) to 
increase the numbers of those who 
de^re it. The latter will serve two pur- 
poses : (a) it will help us in the first aim ; 
and ^ (6) it will increase the aggregate 
quality and value of the artistic life. 


w 
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VT 

We will deal ’with the second aim first, 
and it may be termed roughly “ Educa* 
tion — the process of increasing a man’s 
ability to enjoy better art. The last 
phrase embodies oux idea of the fimction 
of art-education. If education does that — 
improves the range and quality of his 
pleasure in the beautiful — it has performed 
its prime duty. Needless to say, we are 
not speaking now of that branch of educa- 
tion which concerns itself with the training 
of practitioners — creative or executive 
artists. That is quite a different matter, 
and one of our first quarrels with the 
present system is that liiese two types of 
education are not as clearly distingi^hed 
as they need to be. 

There are two classes of people who will 
benefit by education — those who wish to 
enjoy and those who wish to practise. The 
ne^ of the two classes are quite distinct, 
[29] 
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yet he who would enjoy is often given the 
instruction provided (or which should 
be provided) for the others. The disadvan- 
tages of this are : (a) the enjoyer 

approaches the subject from quite a 
diifferent angle, and practical instruction 
will sometimes depreciate his appreciative 
faculties. The outsider sees most of the 
game, and, moreover, one with knowledge 
of technical matters will tend to allow 
technical questions to come before purely 
aesthetic ones ; (b) He will spend a great 
deal of time to no purpose, and will waste 
opportunities and leisure which could be 
more advantageously applied ; (c) As he 
might be, and gener^y is, entirely devoid 
of sufficient creative or executive ability 
to practise to his own satisfaction a 
cert^ disappointment and disillusion- 
ment will colour his regard for the artistic ; 
(4I) It is useless and wasteful to give 
technical instruction to those who cannot 
and do not desire to apply it. Neither 
docs the practitioner gain. There is a 
tendency to compromise, and so he 
docs not always obtain the special pur- 
posive instruction he needs, and the 
pefsonn^ and institutions fitted to instruct 
the practiticHier cannot devote aH their 

[303 
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energies to this essential work. Any 
increased love of art, be it remembered, 
will cause a much greater demand for 
professional creative and executive artists. 
And (e) he probably hasneither the time nor 
the inclination for practical studies, and 
so, if there are no schemes specially for his 
benefit, he will receive no education at all. 

Therefore there is a great need for 
systematic education in the appreciation 
of art. Many more attempts are being 
made to-day than there were a few years 
ago ; 3’et the subject — a very difficult 
one — ^is "still in its infanc}’. The methods 
and aims of such education have not 
yet been adequately formulated and 
must exercise educationists in the near 
future. Failing a well-defined plan, they 
have taken refuge in aspects of art- 
instruction which are not those best 
calculated to stimulate genuine enjoyment. 
This explains to some extent the confusion 
of practical and appreciative ends. It 
explains also our addiction to historical 
and theoretical studies. He who would 
study the graphic arts must try to draw 
and to paint : the music-lover must 
acquire some sort of executive abilitj^ 
and so devotes enough time to the 
routine of practice " to kill all his 

C313 
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enthusiasm ; and the student of literature 
must become versed in its history. The 
art*lover is probably not getting much 
harm ; the music-iover is now often 
relieved by mechanical instruments from 
the necessity for technique ; than the 
historical studies of the last-named, how- 
ever, nothing more dreary and futile 
cotdd be invented. 

Improvement in the methods of educa- 
tion in appreciation must involve the 
total abolition of the Examination system. 
Examinations may be able to show 
whether a man can draw correctly 
play the notes of a composition, or is 
versed in the dates of a number of writers 
and able to list their important works. 
But it cannot possibly give any indication 
whether the education in appreciation 
is achieving its real aim — the increase of 
the student’s ability to enjoy more and 
better t hin gs, to find greater happiness 
and richer artistic experiences. Those 
who would develop the appreciative 
faculties of others must take the results 
of their labours for granted. 

As before said, our ideas of how to 
instil a love of beauty, how to awaken 
interest in and arouse p>ercepti<m ad 
artistk val^s, are still vague. It is a 
matter i«hich cannot be taught by rule 

[323 
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of thumb. It is not concerned with 
ascertained facts, nor discoverable by 
ordered experiment. It is an individni 
matter. Largely, in practice, such instruc- 
tion will be exemplary rather than explana- 
tory. Much of the time spent be 
devoted to introducing to students actual 
examples of the art, and thereby the 
obstacles of ignorance and prejudice will 
be removed. In addition to this, however, 
some systematic instruction in the prin- 
ciples of aesthetics, of the general criteria 
of works of art — completeness, congruity, 
balance, and proportion, the subordination 
of details, the relation of means to ends — 
will be evolved. I would suggest as a 
starting-point the study of form, of the 
anatomy or architecture of art. Apart 
from the moral value of cultivating a 
sense of proportion, of perspective, of the 
inter-relation of parts — a sense which is 
as essential to a sane life as to the apprecia- 
tion of a picture or a musical composition 
— nothing could lead more readily to 
an understanding of the artist's aimR and 
plan of campaign. In music, for instance, 
a brief account of the sequence of the 
main themes, which could be memorized, 
would render intelligible and whole a 
cmnposition which otherwise would seem 
meaningless, shapeless, and dreary, 
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The fact remains, however, that the 
percentage of the fwpulation which is 
affected by systematic education is, and 
is likely to remain, very, very small. 
The arfetic regeneration of the world 
would be a very slow process if it depended 
entirely upon the existence of a definite 
desire for education. Before anyone 
will come into contact with educational 
institutions he must have attained to 
a relatively high standard of appreciation 
and he must be endowed already with 
considerable enthusiasm for art. The 
greater problems are clearly : {a) how to 
ixKtease the interest of those who are 
almost if not entirely indifferent to the 
point when they wiU de^re S37stematic 
insfmction ; and {b) how to benefit those 
wim will neva: (maybe can never) reach 
even tJiat stage, or who will prefer to 
** ednca^ tiiemsdves 
As a pcdfiminary to this it will be wdi 
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to examine some of the causes of low 
taste. Why is it that millions enjoy 
When ifs Night-time in Italy, but are ^red 
to tears by the Schumann A minor 
Concerto I Why should The Bat have 
power to thrill them when Macbeth leaves 
them cold ? Wh\', in short, do they prefer 
the least good to the best ? I will not say 
" worst,” because nothing is bad which 
artistic^y can give pleasure and morally 
is not evil. 

The obvious reason, which most of 
ns would give glibly, is that these people 
are inteliectually and spiritually incapable 
of appreciating good art. How far this is 
true, and how far the other reasons 
I shall give are responsible, I would not 
care to suggest. Very probably it is 
true in the large majority of cases. In 
a world the majority of whose inhabitants 
are quite incapable of thinking intelli- 
gently or logically about the most impor- 
tant influences in their lives, wWe 
politics and religion and the fundamental 
human relationships are governed by 
ignorant prejudices and irrational habits, 
where a large proportion of men are 
mentally and phj’sically below par, can 
we expect every man and wcsnan to 
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posse^ the latent ability to embrace the 
beautiful? However that may be, this 
obstacle to artistic education can be 
removed only by the sociologist, the 
educationist, the moralist, and the biolo- 
gist. We who are concerned with 
the artistic factor can duly presuppose 
the existence, now or to-morrow, of a 
germ of artistic impulse, since we can 
only influence those who are capable. 

Secondly, as we noticed before, the 
greater familiarity and accessibility of 
the low grade is a potent hindrance to 
development. 

Thirdly, we must remember that the 
average man seeks recreation when he 
embraces art. He may have degraded his 
idea of the recreational and come to 
think that unless an experience livens 
him up ” or takes him out of himself '' 
it is not suitable recreation. The fact 
remains that as a rule he is imwilling to 
give the matter any sustained thought 
(even though exercising his mind might 
be a great change from the routine of 
manual kbour), and he is satisfied if the 
day's leisure is passed pleasantly. The 
idea of stBtained, cumulative recreatioii, 
such as is gained by the real lover of any 
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art, when the pleasure of to-day adds to 
the recreative value of that of to-morrow, 
when each experience makes the following 
keener and more lasting, never occurs 
to him. 

Again, he is conserv^ative and plays 
for safety. Any improvement in taste 
would involve stepping on to fresh ground, 
and he is not prepared to do that. Some- 
how — generally by observing the likes 
and dislikes of people of similar mentality 
— ^he has discovered “ what he likes 
and he sees no reason why he should 
take any risks. That is largely why he 
goes to see farces, reads detective yams 
or tales of the wild and woolly West, 
and patronizes ballad-concerts and music- 
halls, but would never dream of venturing 
into a repertory theatre or a classical 
concert, or of reading a different t3rpe of 
book. His time, he thinks, and his money, 
are too precious for excursions into the 
unknown. 

That alone would be sufiicient deterrent, 
but, in addition, it sets up prejudices. 
He does not want to explore, yet he has 
{subconsciously, of course) to justify his 
conservatism. This he does by raising an 
imaginary barrier between the things he 
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knows he likes and the things he doesn’t 
know anythii^ at all about and might not 
like. "Wh^en he is brought face to face with 
the unknown, rather than confess his 
ignorance and lack of enterprise, even 
to himself, rather than admit that his 
tastes are low, he jumps to the conclusion 
that he is wise to be wary and that there 
roust be some good reason for his attitude. 
Thus he sets his mind at rest by retarding 
its development. 

Unfortunately there are outside 
influences which strengthen these 
prejudices. For instance, too many of 
those who appreciate, or pretend to appre- 
ciate. the best are apt to set them^ves 
apart and to insist that there is an 
unbridgeable gulf between their art and 
that of the common herd. The average 
man hates this highbrow snobbery a^ 
hates, too, everything they are supposed 
to care for, since it is tarred with tlw same 
brush. 

Then, again, attempts to "imiwove'’ 
his taste for him generally arouse his 
ire and invoke further prejudices — ^mainly 
becaBse the would-be improvers do nrrt 
IP the light way to work. Zt is not at 
all difficult to realize that, since we aU 
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regard art as matter for the exercise of 
taste, which is an individual prerogative — 
there is no absolute scale of artistic values, 
though there is a general consensus of 
educated opinion — the man who will 
readily accept the judgement of his 
intellectual superiors will not so readily 
accept the opinions of the artistically 
better informed. 

Then, it is by no means easy to persuade 
the artistically uneducated that there is 
any need for education. He thinks that 
the enjoyable aspects of art are fairly 
obvious and that there is no point in 
looking beyond the obvious unless he is 
seeking for some extra-artistic element — 
sCHne intellectual or spiritual value. As 
he is only seeking enjoyment, why should 
he waste time looking for an5rthing else ? 
It must, therefore, be made quite clear 
to him that the chief aim of the education- 
ist is to increase his pleasure in art and 
that there is no ulterior motive. 
Unfortimately the methods of many 
teachers (and here I include all publicists 
and would-be popularizers) are not such 
as to give this impression. 

Much teaching has been misguided- For 
example, for some obscure reason aitics 
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3X1(1 t63ch€is frecjiiently fsil to discriminate 
between the " absolute ” and the 
“ historical ” value of the classics. They 
delight in praising work which has little 
claim to our interest other thatj its 
antiquity. They confront the bewildered 
seeker for enjoyable beauty with volumes 
of extracts from “ The Great Writeis ”, 
collections of the Hundred Best Books, 
etc., than which nothing more ungodly, 
more dreaiy, uninspired, unworthy, and 
unbeautiful could possibly be found. They 
should know better, these people ! Why 
wiU they do it ? Almost as bad are those 
who go to the opposite extreme and bai] 
with acclamation the newest, most unin- 
telligible phantasies bom of a craving for 
novelty. 

I am not execrating, though certainly 
the position is improving wonderfully. 
But, of the books written twenty years 
^d earlier with the presumable 
intention of stimulating interest in litera- 
ture and art, certainly half would have 
antagemized the ordinary man — ^had he 
bothered about them at all, which 
he didn’t. The critic may say that 
be is not ccHKXmed with improving 
the taste of the man in the street. 
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Undoubtedly he has other tasks besides 
those of the popularizer ; much of bis work 
can appeal only to the artisticaily educated 
and it would be dangerous for him to 
devote an imdue share of his energies 
to this work. Nevertheless, he should 
more often cast aside the highbrow attitude 
and any idea that the needs of the ordinary 
man are unworthy of his consideration. 
The example, in the realms of science, 
of such men as J. A. Thomson, Lankester, 
and others equally unlikely to devote 
their energies to any but a good cause, 
should help to dispel this illusion. We 
badly need writers who, without being 
namby-pamby, superior, or academic, can 
help tile man with the germ of interrat, 
writers who can point to the ascending 
steps in the ladder of taste. Theirs is not 
an easy task. In the first place, they must 
be themsdves interesting, for only_ a 
minority are willing to read books with 
an ulterior motive. The actual populariz- 
ing books must provide recreation and 
enjoyment as well as stimulation. 

In this connection it might be remarked 
that we are too ready to throw stones at 
the writer who tries to briig his litera^ 
abUitira within the range of a wide public. 
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He is accused of playing to the gallery, of 
prostituting his art, of thinking of his 
royalties, and so on. Might not a writer 
capable of attaining heights on which only 
a minority could join him be rendering 
a better service to humanity at large by 
.sometimes choosing to give the majority 
the best they can appreciate? And the 
competent conscientious workmen who, 
though they may not hope or desire to 
rank with the greatest, give the public 
something which it desires and under- 
stands, and which is nevertheless much 
better than anything else of the same kind 
that it would read, render a finer service 
than we are willing to admit. 

Secondly, the popularizer must not rob 
his public of its self-respect or unduly 
destroy its faith in its own judgment in 
artistic matters. To do so is to open up 
another source of prejudice and to raise 
a fresh obstacle to enjojunent, for he who 
loses faith in his own opinions, who is tcdd 
that he should put no trust in his own 
juf^ment, endeavours to emlwrace the 
artistic standards of others. This he 
cannot do, but he b^ins to read books, and 
so CNB, froBa a sense of duty — ^because he 
has been told that everybody ought to 
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read so and so — and then to become a liar 
and a hypocrite, to pretend to others that 
he enjo]^ books when he doesn’t, to 
imagine to himself that he does when he 
doesn’t, so wasting his opportunities and 
stunting his latent capabilities. With the 
right land of education his tastes and 
opinions would improve gradually and 
without his noticing the difference. 
Although his taste would be improving, 
all the time he would be foUowii^ his own 
ju^ment, and so he would always enjoy 
his contact with art. 

The popularizer who would approach 
the subject in the most fruitful way will 
realize that the lower forms of art are 
purely recreational — excepting of course 
that some activities have physical valuK 
also. The ethical, spiritual, and intel- 
lectual aspects are not developed until we 
reach a higher level. Therefore, if he is 
gdng to lead to better things any one to 
whom art has been synonymous with pure 
recreation, he must do so by utihzii^ the 
rm'eative element in the better. For 
example, the educated reader seeks in 
Shakespeare the statement of philosoidiical 
and moral ideas, beauty of language and 
aptness of phraseolc^, the delmeaticm of 
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character, and the like. But what is the 
good of pointing out these qualities to a 
man as a reason why he should go to a 
Shakespearian perfonnamce rather than to 
a farce or a melodrama, to one who is, as 
yet, only seeking recreation? Tell him 
instead that Twelfth Night is a good 
farce and Macbeth a good melodrama — as 
they undoubtedly are ; rid his head of the 
idea that Shakespeare is primarily some- 
thing else, sometldngmuch more “ brainy ” 
and stodgy ; try to instil in him the motive 
that filled the old Globe with an audience 
which is the exact counterpart of our own 
uneducated pleasure-seeking theatre-goers, 
and Shakespeare would become more 
popular. Contact with his work would 
undoubtedly improve taste and the 
appreciation of Shakespeare’s other 
qi^ties. Shakespeare was popular in his 
own time because he enjoy^ the reputa- 
tion of being a good entertainer. He isn't 
popular to-day becatise the average man 
has been taught by misguided people to 
regard him as a great writer. Of course 
are other reasons, but that is a most 
important one. 

Yet ajKjther cause of low taste is the 
prevalent lack of the abOitv to concentrate. 
[443 
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Enjoyment of the better typ^ of art 
involves concentration, not only becatase 
it must be cumulative, but also becatise 
great art is generally built round an 
ampler theme than that which is of only 
temporary app^. If the artist deals 
with a big subject, he must have room. 
If he avoids substance, he economizes, 
condenses, and concentrates his pro- 
duction. Whichever course he adopts, 
the reader or spectator must give him 
greater — either more extended or more 
intense — attention may-be both. 

Education will improve powers of 
concentration ; but, on the other hand, it 
depends upon this ability. Therefore the 
psychological factor must be considered fay 
all educationists. They must prepare 
ladders leading by easy stages from the 
purely enjoyable and insignificant to the 
serious and significant, but it is not enough 
that the steps should involve only gradual 
intellectual and aesthetic prc^ess. They 
must require also only a gradual increase 
in concentration. 

The chief aim of education and popular- 
ization must be, however, to increase the 
realization of the function of art — ^which is 
(though art may fulfil other purposes) to 
provide enjojrment, enjoyment in its 
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highest, most spiritual form may-be, yet 
nevertheless enjoyment. For the pursuit 
of art is the pursuit of the beautiful, 
especially the beautiful which is of man’s 
creation. If this pursuit cannot give 
pleasure, the fault must be ours, since the 
“ beautiful ” which cannot give pleasure 
to any is not beautiful. The converse, 
that anything which gives pleasure is 
beautiful, is certainly not true, but, 
whatever our philosophical or moral 
criteria of beauty may be, they must 
include the pleasure givii^ property. 

We need, nevertheless, to question our- 
selves whether this factor is not only 
ignored but sometimes even suppressed 
by some educationists. There are so 
many things in this world of imperfectly 
developed men and women that give 
i^easure and are most unbeautiful, that 
we hesitate to class our precious goals in 
the same category lest they be tarred with 
the same brush. Yet we must do so. 
There is much that goes by the name of 
Love which is but lust, greed, pride of 
possession, avarice, habit, perversion, and 
waste, but we are not tempted to pretend 
that gentiine human aSection is not love 
because it is something better than the 
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rest. So we must not be tempted to deny 
that art is essentially a source of pleasure 
simply because it is the source of the 
finest, most lasting, pleasure. To do so 
is to alienate those who are mosl" in need 
of its influence. 
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VIII 

The second need — after education — is 
to make good art more accessible. We 
have seen that, so long as the supply of 
art is a commercial proposition, little, if 
anJ^ improvement in its average quality 
can be expected. Until, in some way, 
the good can be given the same chance as 
the bad, the majority will continue to 
clamour for the bad, since it will be the 
only thing they know. It seems, there- 
fore, that the only effective way to break 
the vicious circle is to try to put art- 
provision as far as possible upon a non- 
commercial basis. We must not be over- 
optimistic. Not a great deal can be done 
at present, and, in any case, prc^ess will 
be slow. 

Tte only way in which this can be done 
is co-operation ” — ^firstly the co-opera- 
tion of individuals associated only for this 
purpose, and secondly that co-operation 
wfai^ is imfdied in all State m- 
coountmity action. Let us deal with the 
first and most fruitful, to begin with. 
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Let m not, may it be repeated, 
that the extent of co-operative activity 
is limited by present desire and in exactly 
the same way as the commercial activity. 
Even ccHDperative undertakings must pay 
their way. The difference is three-fold, 
however. Firstly, the business entertain- 
ment provider devotes his energies to 
those activities which make the greatest 
quafUitive appeal. He does not ask : 
'' Shall I attract enough people to make 
this pay its way ? ” — but instead, as a 
rule, he asks which production will attract 
people and produce most profit. It is 
nevertheless obvious that because a play, 
for example, is not likely to be a popular 
success, or an artiste a star, or a pro- 
gramme superlatively attractive, it is not 
right to assume that these would not 
merit and receive sufiicient support to 
cover expenses. From ten plays (or ten 
musical programmes), one of which should 
succeed in a business sense of the word and 
nine of which would only pay their way, 
the commercial man naturally chooses the 
former. The other nine are nmer ckmen, 
unless unintentionally. Yet some of them 
be wcarks of greater artistic merit 
It is the business of co-operative activities 
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to select and to produce works of worth 
which belong to the latter category. Hie 
art-life of the community would gam from 
this in two ways ; (a) since the tastes 

of the majority are low, the nine un- 
produced worls will almost certainly 
include some of higher artistic value ; and 
(6) there will be greater variety. 

Secondly, the selection of the works to 
be produced is made by the business-man 
and not by the consumer. The business- 
man will object to this statement, sayii^ 
that his selection is dictated by public 
demands ; but it isn’t. In the jBnst place, 
the public, whether popular or other 
works are concerned, has no power to 
select at all; it can only take or leave 
what is offered, which is a very different 
thiig, leading at the best to incom|iete 
satisfaction and at the worst to consider- 
aWe waste. In the second place, the 
basiness-man selects not aiccording to 
|>opQlar demands but according to Ws 
mas of popular demand — again a different 
matter. If it were not, he would not suffer 
so many ffnandal failures, for whkh the 
public has to pay in several wa]^ sncb 
as briber fnices, lower quality, oo^ 
servatism, etc. 
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In the third place, the conuneidal 
provider is in competition with all his 
fellows. Each seeks to attract the 
biggest crowd, and to do so indulges in the 
*' star system ”, in spectacular but not 
necessarily artistic production, in ex- 
pensive advertising, and so on. All of 
these increase the price of the production 
without in any way improving its artistic 
or recreative value. 

G>operation in this matter involve 
the organization of Societies, These may 
be quite small, e.g. Chamber-music groups, 
each of whose members performs, dramatic 
reading-circles only large enoi^h to pro- 
vide the casts — or on a large scale, e.g. 
the important Folk or Community 
Theatres, the larger Music Clubs. The 
fflze of the Society would determine the 
kind of work to be done, and would 
dqsend largely upon local conditions. 
However big or small it may be, it would 
nevertheless find suitable and desirable 
activities within its compass. Neither 
need — nor in fact very often should — 
these Societies be “ performing ” Societies, 
but, instead, " enjoying ” Soaeties. By 
a p^onning Society I mean one where thie 
play or the muric is peiftnmed by membos 
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of the group, with the result that the 
practical or personal side is apt to 
more important than any other. The 
Music Clubs (of which there are several, 
and should be more) on the other band 
employ professional players — the only 
real differences so far as die audience (of 
members) is concerned between their own 
and ordinary commercial concerts are 
that they receive better value for their 
money, can hear works which would not 
otherwise be performed, and have some 
voice in the selection of programmes. If 
the best results are to be attained, co- 
operative art must make full use of the 
professional. Amateur art has its limita- 
tions, and in any case demands the 
expenditure on practical matters of energy 
which could Ire better spent in other 
directions. Furthermore, the resources 
of any amateur group are limited. Thus, 
an Orchestral Society which gave a 
monthly concert would be an exception, 
and OIK orchestral concert per month is 
Qot sufficient to satisfy a genuine music- 
kndi!^ community. The co-operative 
ocganizatkms would, with imobable advan- 
tage. diminate much that was not 
ahsoialdy essential, e.g. thdr staging of 
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plays would be as simple as possible: 
otherwise there is no reason why their 
standard of production should be below 
that of the commercial enterprise. In 
fact, it would probably show more all- 
round excellence and better balance and 
ensemble. 

Probably the genuine artist-professionals 
would sooner work for such Societies than 
for ordinary managers. They would, with 
a sufficiency of Societies, earn as good a 
living and be more secure. They would 
have more scope for developing their 
finer talents, a wider range of art to 
interpret, and more intelligent, more 
enthusiastic, audiences. 

The possibilities of the other form of 
co-operation noticed before, though great, 
will probably not be so fruitful* The 
State and Local Government groups are 
very largely co-operative undertaki^, 
their function being to provide services 
which could not be given either at all or 
so cheajrfy or efficiently without <^cial 
organization. Scmie of these services 
co^d, theoretically if not practically, be 
rassd^ed as well by private ombinatioiis. 
The extent of the activities of the State is 
decided by the wishes of the ma|crity, 
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and, if the majority desired that the 
State should engage in the dissemination 
of art, there is no reason why it should not 
do so. In fact, it does by maintaining art- 
galleries, miisenms, and libraries (in 
England) and by subsidizing theatres, 
opera-houses, and conservatoires (in other 
countries). There are some who would 
see the artistic activities of the State 
extended. 

There is much to be said both for and 
against this idea. On the one side, it is 
arguable that State activities would be 
largely educational and that it is just as 
desirable that people should be helped to 
enjoy life as to succeed in other directions. 
TTus is perfectly true, and, so long as the 
educational ideal is kept in sight. State 
assistance is thoroughly justified. On the 
other hand, though the majority of tax- 
payers agree that education is desirable, 
they do not all agree that the finest art 
should be promote at their expense. In 
other wor^, non-essentially educatioiud 
activities would not be Justifiable unless 
tirey were jHovided for, and at the request 
of, tihe majcaity ; and, well, we have seen 
ttet the majority do md seek the best. 
Therdoce I feel that those who urge the 
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sabsidizittg of theatre and the like would 
be better advised to turn their attention 
to the other type of co-operative enter- 
prise. They might otherwise antagonize the 
average man and do harm to the educational 
ptBsibUities of the State organizations. 

The museum is, of course, largely 
educational and not entirely or even 
largely artistic in its aims. It and the 
art-g^ery are also in a veiy different 
position from such activities as the 
subsidized theatre because they are 
devoted to the unique object — ^the sped- 
men or the pictme — ^which musi be in the 
hands of the State if it is to be available 
to all. There is no alternative to the 
public ownerdrip of museums and art- 
galleries. The public library, though it 
does not deal with the unique, is in anotlwr 
way in a different cat^ory, siiKe it, alone 
of all State provisions, can give something 
to all men. Those who do not desire good 
literature can obtain some other service 
—books on business, science, sport, etc., 
recreative reading, and so on at! infinUum 
— in return for their contribution towards 
its upkeep. The public library, by aj^peal- 
ii^ to all men, brings togeth^ a muitititde 
of interests and provides unlimited oppor- 
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tunities for the awakening of new ideas* 
At the iibraiy alone is the good' made as 
easily accessible as the indifferent, and the 
very fact that they are to be found in the 
same place is an educational factor of 
great significance. The man who does not 
want good pictures or good plays has no 
need to come into contact with them, and 
remains outside their influence. On the 
shelves of a library books of all degrees 
of excellence and worthlessness (within 
limits) are side by side so that even mere 
luck or too hasty selection may lead to 
better tastes or fresh interests being 
acquired. Therefore the library is an 
institution to be encouraged. 

Frankly I believe the remedy to lie in 
the hands of those who want good art. 
None of these now can get as much of it 
as titey desire ; most enjoy only a small 
portion. If people set to work to provide 
fmc themselves so that, instead, a large 
part of their artistic desires was sati^^, 
they would so do a great deal to improve 
the average tastes of the community, 
siubce themCTafaership of ahealthy mganiza- 
tibn alwa3rs increases. Of ojurse they 
lomst avcM the insidious desire, which has 
wmdked many repertory enterprises, to 
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attract outsiders, and must never fcffget 
that the function of the Societies is the 
quite selfish one of suppljing their own 
needs- They, too, must be prepared to 
cut their cloth accordingly. It is the desire 
to do more than the means of the actual 
membership permits that leads to attempts 
to curry popular favour to help to 
balance things By so doing they put 
themselves on the same footing as the 
commercial man, must take the same 
risks, and suffer the same failures — and 
these are liable to be more disastrous since 
Societies lack what little knowledge of 
popular tastes the commercial man 
possesses. 

With sufficient organization and the 
co-operation of co-operative units there is 
no reason why in time they should not 
be able to undertake any feasible artistic 
enterprise. The music-lovers in at least 
six towns in England could to-day with 
proper co-operation maintain a permanent 
orchestra and the theatre-goers an in- 
telligent adequate playhouse, and all 
towns by grouping could do the same — so 
far as the orchestra is concerned, at least. 

These things have been tried and 
failed, I will be told. To this, if it be 
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trae, there are only two answers — the 
world has processed only by snccesave 
trials and failures ; if the first failure had 
effectually damp^ the ardour of our 
ancestors we should still be savages — and, 
if these enterprises fail really from lack of 
desire for them and not because of indiffer- 
ence, which can in time be removed, the 
artistic level of the day must be much 
lower than even a semi-pessimist like the 
writer dares to imagine. 
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IX 

We cannot close even a brief essay 
without some reference to the effect of 
some other mechanical devices, such as 
the gramophone, the piano-player, and 
wireless, and a note on that aU important 
subject, commercial art. 

TTie appreciation of no art shows swi 
great possibilities of expansion in the near 
future as music. During the last few years 
it has been released from its most ir^ome 
bonds and is now just beginning to stretdi 
its limbs. For tedinique'has been the 
curse of music, and now it is beawning 
possible to gain enjo3nnent without exerds- 
mg one’s executive and interpretive 
powers. 

Musicians are of two classes — executive 
and appredative — those who perform 
and those who listen. True enjo5nnent cff 
music belongs to the latter, just as true 
enjoyment of books, of pictures, of plays 
is the reward of the reader and the 
spectator — not of the writer, the pmnter. 
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the actor, or the composer. Thdr joy is 
of another order — ^it is the joy of creation. 

Without the assistance of modem 
mechanical aids the music-lover had either 
to listen to the music-making of his 
friends or of players at a concert, or he 
had to attempt to interpret for himself. 
The first was inconvenient and rm- 
satisfactory. The selection of music was 
not his own but that of others ; the time 
and place were not of his choosing. The 
alternative was even worse, since he 
appreciation was limited by his inter- 
pretive powers and marred by his 
defidendes. The owner of a modem 
player-piano has the whole world of 
piano-music and a wealth of arrangemoits 
at his command. Even the lover 
orchestral, instrumental, or vocal music 
has access, through the gramofirone and 
the wireless, to a passable sutetitute for 
the real thing. 

What eSect will this have upon jaano- 
forte-music ? In the first jfiace, we shall 
gradually rid ourselves of mis|^ced 
pride in the amateur’s very limited 
techmcal powers. We shall no lon^r 
pnaise So and So for being able to jday 
Chmitn's Stuiiis after a fashion, but shall 
[6ol 
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coBsider him either a fool for wasting his 
time trjing when he could much more 
easily enjoy Cortot’s performance of them, 
or sympathize with the poverty that 
prevents his purchasing this mechanical 
aid. Secondly, we shall not waste time 
and kill natural love of music by the 
dreary routine of “ teaching the piano.” 
Instead, we shall teach appreciation. If 
all the energy s{»nt in acquiring a very 
inadequate technique were Averted to the 
real business of appreciation, we should 
be a more musical nation. Thirdly, we 
shall cease to tolerate the incompetent 
player now so often foisted upon us or 
even sought for want of any better, and 
the ostentatious “ virtuoso " executant. 

Before very long the jaano-player will 
cost no more than an ordinary piano ; in 
fact the ordinary instrument no longer 
be manufactured. In our schools “ piano- 
ji&ymg ” Mfill be erased from the curricu- 
lum and classes in appreciation substi- 
tuted. 

But what about non-pianofcate music ? 
There is a big difference. While the pano- 
play^ produces exactly the same ki^ of 
mtsical tone as the hand-played instru- 
ment, the gramop^ioae, or tte windess, 
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does not reproduce at all exactly the 
timbre, quality or volume of the instru- 
ments recorded. It provides not the real 
mng but a substitute, which, though 
excellent, can never be entirely satis- 
factory. We do not care to assert dc^- 
matically what sdence will or will not 
make posable in the future; at least, 
however, it is extremely doubtful that a 
Tpprhanirjtl violin as adequate as the 
mprhanirAl piano will ever be invented. 
Wind instruments depend less upon human 
manipulation— the organ, for instance, 
is nothing but an imperfect essay in this 
direction. This is but idle speculation, 
however. As a practical proposition we 
may say that the perfect mechanical 
reproduction of music will be confined to 
the pianoforte. 

So we are left with these jffoblems. 
Shall we be tempted to seek the diadow 
artA the substance — Glisten in often, but 

□ever attend an orchestral or chamber 
cmtcert or a violin or vocal redtai ? The 
chances axe that we shall, unless 

to enjoy the latter are greater 
than at present. Considerable loss would 
i^di. The eats of the next geaeiaiioB 
become attuned to a diminishe d 
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variety of tonal experiences, for one thing. 
For another, the psychological, even 
phsraical effects of large gradations in the 
volume of tone, such as can be experiemsd, 
only in the concert-room, should not 
willingly be relinquished. And, ^ain, 
it is not by any means the same thing to 
listen to music in the company of others, 
in the atmosphere of the concert-room, 
as it is to enjoy music in solitude. We 
may sometimes prefer the latter, but that 
fact does not remove the diSerence. 

The second problem is that, though 
there is Httle physical or moral good to be 
found in solo instrumental playing, such 
good does result from singing and par- 
taking in concerted music. There is no 
good reason why we should play the 
piano — ^rather than listen to it ; but there 
are many reasons why we rirould sing or 
l^y in chamber or orchestral music. By 
all means let us listen to more muric of afi 
kinds; incr^sed facilities for Msteni^ 
should not, however, decrease our desire 
to perfoim when performance can ben^t 
us. 

Taking all these consideratians together 
we may assume : 

(x) that {aanofcu-te pk^ng will dediae 
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though much more pianoforte music will 
be enjoyed. 

(2) that much of the practical energy 
now devoted to the pianoforte will be 
directed to the study of other instruments. 

{3) that, unless our musical life is to 
increase in volume but diminish in 
quality, more and not less concert-going 
and concerted instrumental playing and 
choral singing must be provided. 

Books, music, pictures, sculpture, how- 
ever, minister to only a small part of the 
artistic needs of the community. By far the 
most widespread, though not necessarily 
the most v^uable, art-products are those 
which we may describe as commercial, 
or industrial, or, better, “ applied ” art. 
Only a minority, even in this age, concern 
themselves with the first-named, but we 
all wear clothes, use furniture, live, work, 
play, and wor^p in buildings, eat and 
drink out of vessels, and so on, through 
every one of our daily occupations. Into 
eadh of these art can, does, and must 
enter. We may wear clothes to keep as 
wann, but they must be either ugly ot 
othervRse — their existence implies artistic 
pn^ierties, n^ative or poative. If they 
are we cannot avoid their ugliness, 
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though it may dull our appreciative 
faculties. Of course this is true of all 
things. Every object, every occurrence 
almost, has its artistic aspect. With 
every manufactured article, every human 
production, however, this artistic quality 
is within our control. When we make 
a cup, a hat, or a church, we can make it 
as beautiful or as ugly as we like, subject 
to certain limitations, some of them real, 
some imaginary. But we must be suffi- 
ciently interested in its artistic value. It 
will seldom exist spontaneously, without 
conscious effort. 

That is, of course, the first and most 
powerful limitation. Often we don't care. 
And so long as we don’t care we shall 
receive only according to our deserts. Fca: 
the second limitation is that manufactured 
goods are intended primarily for utility, 
and the incentive for their production is 
profit. So long as we are content to take 
the ugly but useful, so long as our artistk; 
discrimination does not give added com- 
merdal value to the beautiful, we can have 
IK) right to expect the manufacturer to 
botha-. He is not an apostle of art, bat a 
business-man. If we show him, as a 
business-man, that we derire a weS- 
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proportioned jng and will refuse to buy 
a clumsy one, be will, acting on business 
principles, supply the saleable artide. So 
far the remedy is in our own hands. 
Thirdly, mamy manufacturers have an 
unjustifiably low opinion of public taste, 
and honestly believe that the majority 
like tawdry things when, in truth, they 
accept them for want of anything better 
or because they are cheaper. 

Fourthly, however, when there is suffi- 
cient desire for the teautiful it need not 
cost any more, but until there is, it wiU, 
since, it will be produced in response to a 
minority demand. This is a much more 
serious limitation than it should be, for 
several reasons. 

(ij Popular taste has, since the initia- 
tion of the industrial era, steadily im- 
poved, but the artistic standard of 
manufacturers is at least a stage behind. 
There are at least two causes for this : 
{a} the manufacturer can judge popular 
taste only by experiment, and this is, on 
the avaage, bound to involve expense, 
and (6) when the machinery and jHXXSsses 
of manufacture are well established and 
gnMvrfhly r nnniTig , changes must entail 
extra costs and reorganization, ranging 
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from the installation of fresh plant to the 
employment of new designs. For this 
reason alone the more artistic article must 
cost more, excepting in those industries 
(such as the manufacture of dress-material) 
where change and fashion are normal 
OTuditions. In other industries where the 
product is less subject to variation 
(e.g. pottery — a firm could produce and 
seU exactly the same cups and saucers 
fc«* an unlimited period), the extra cost 
is necessarily more to be expected* 

{2) The manufacturer may, and alas 
too often does, appreciate the commercial 
value of beauty and trades upon it. That 
is to say, he manufactures ugly wall-paper 
and pleasant wall-paper, at practically 
the same cost. He coiM be content to 
make the normal profit from both, but he 
realizes that many people don't want to 
disfigure their walls and will pay more 
for a pleasing design. He makes them do 
so, since this behaviour is profitable to 
him. In this he cannot be censured — 
rather should we praise him for not 
doing it more often. Nevertheless, such 
action will be a drag upon artistic progress, 
and if it can be prevented at all even the 
manufacturer in the long run will hem&t. 
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Let all who can afford the more beautiful 
production purchase it, but let them pay 
the extra price under protest. The 
manufacturer must be made to realize 
that it is anti-social to make a profit out 
of beauty, when by so doing he condemns 
the less fortunate man to suffer the ugly. 
As the business-man is at heart as much 
interested as any other person in the 
welfare of his fellow-men, this might have 
some influence. And an independent 
inquiry (conducted by, say, a group of 
art-students or a University) might achieve 
a little. They would try to show us — if 
they could — ^why a fabric which is dis- 
figured by a vile design can be cheaper than 
a plain unprinted cloth, why there is 
truth in the saying we all hear frequently, 

Oh, yes, you all admire the plain, 
simple costume or frock, but it’s so much 
more expensive, you know,” and the like. 

Fifthly, industrial designers have not 
received due recognition and are not well 
organized in relation to the industries. 
T& designer is not always as well 
acquainted with the special qualities 
and Bmitations of the material to which 
Ms designs are to be applied as he might 
be ; the manufacturer does not often 
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enough realize the importance of the 
designer ; and the young artist is apt to 
despise design— naturally, because per- 
sonal public recognition is never awarded 
to the designer — and the best men prefer 
more pretentious if more precarious fields* 
These shortcomings would, however, be 
removed as a matter of course were the 
other limitations to be removed. 

Great improvements in industrial art 
cannot, however, be expected until the 
general education and artistic apprecia- 
tion of the public has developed. Applied 
art will always move more slowly than 
fine art, since the utility-factor will ever 
bring about a conflict of expediency 
versus ideals. 

Architecture presents special difficulties, 
because it is at once aggressive and 
unavoidable, and because it depends upon 
environment. In other words, though we 
may, if we can afford, eschew the ugly 
pot, tawdry furniture, and (so far at least 
as our indoor life is concerned) garish 
clothing, we cannot avoid buildings. They 
form a large part of our environment 
and influence our mental and bodily 
health. Those who live in dirty, flat- 
fronted, unbroken streets have to resist 
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actively their environment if they would 
avoid dirty, drab, monotonous lives. Those 
who daily traverse roads consisting of 
disorderly jumbles of architectural misfits 
lose the sense of serenity, order, and 
fitness they might gain in happier sur- 
roundings. The second of ^e points 
mentioned before is that no building can 
be judged apart from its surrounfings. 
An essential of every work of art is that 
its parts shall form a weli-balanced whole, 
each detail being subordinated to the 
general efiect, which must convey a 
sense of completeness. Now, imtil 
recently we have (with occasional ex- 
ceptions) failed to realize that the unit 
of architecture, so far as outward appear- 
ance is concerned, is not the individual 
building but the whole street, everything, 
in fact, which is in view from any one 
pmnt. No one would suggest that the 
wall of a picture-gallery was artistit 
because the individu^ lectures ware good, 
and yet, although much more care and 
artistry is devoted to han^ng pictures 
than is spent in arranging the conti^ty 
of buildings, we seem to be quite safefied 
with haphazard town-planning. Yet aU 
who scffTOW at the wilful waste and 
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destruction of the beautiful must lament 
when they see, as they must often do, 
noble and beautiful edifices or the simple 
but refined works of architects, who as a 
rule devote more love and receive less 
incentive than any other art workers, 
ruined by their surroundings. 

But how, one may ask, can this be 
avoided? Adjoining plots of land may 
belong to diferent owners, contiguous 
buildings are built for different purposes, 
by those with much or little to spend, 
designed by different architects — ^how can 
one expect them to conform to one 
artistic scheme ? Perhaps that is too 
much to expect. Can we even ask that 
they should not be violently opposed to 
one another, not mutually destructive? 
Yes. But this can be secured in only one 
way. Local authorities must be given, or 
must take upon themselves, the^ duty of 
controlilog building operations in all 
public places. They would not, and could 
not, be arbitrary : they would need to 
consider many difficulties, and they could 
3K>t rightly impose any restrictions which 
would make the construction of suitat4e 
premises impossible within the reascmable 
means of those for vsffiom they weie 
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being bnilt. All they could undertake 
would be to co-ordinate proposed work, 
to advise, and to prohibit flagrant affronts 
to public good taste. Let a local com- 
mittee composed of the best architects 
and the hardest-headed business-men in 
the town, with a disinterested man of 
taste — a parson, a farmer, a writer — ^as 
chairman, be formed. Much good could 
be done in this way. 

In domestic architecture we cannot 
expect much attention to be given to 
artistic matters in these days when it is 
difficult to obtain a sufficiency of houses 
of any kind. Nevertheless, there is one 
su^estion with great practical possibilities. 
It is that of the novelist Mr. J, J. Conning- 
ton, who proposes that instead of standard- 
ization of design small parts capable of 
being erected in a large number of ways 
diould be standardi^d. The readers 
who are interested are referred to 
NorimhcU's Million for further particulars 
of this most interesting idea. 
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X 

The most significant tendency of art 
and the greatest danger, which operates 
in all fields, is, therefore, that commercial- 
ism, mass-production, standardization, and 
the heeding of large volumes of demand 
will lead to an increase in the quantity 
of art-production but a decrease in the 
average of its quality, unless the evils of 
the system axe counteracted by certain 
developments, the chief of which are 
education, co-operation, and the birth of 
a new attitude with regard to art-ideals. 

Our attitude towards the arts must 
lead us to relate them more closely to our 
other interests and, as a corollary, the 
different kinds and difierent values of 
artistic enjoyment must be synthesized. 
We desire neither to set art upon a pedestal 
of suj^riority nor to despise it as a 
recreative frivolity. We need to realize 
on the one hand tMt all human activities 
posse^ of a necessity positive or native 
artistic sigiaificance which we cannot avoid; 
even though we consdou^y ^note art. 
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we are sabconsdoosly and indirectly 
influenced. Further, we ^nnot disregard 
the close economic relationship between 
the artistic and the merely utilitarian. 

We have seen something, but only one 
aspect, of this when discusang applied 
art ; the relation is wider than riiis, since, 
for example, the amount of time, energy, 
money, and material available for artistic 
purposes is closely cormected with material 
economic conditions. And, still further, 
there is the psychological or spiritual 
dement, art satisfying human needs which 
are unsatisfied by other activities, supple- 
menting, filling the gaps in our personal 
development. We cannot put art into 
a watertight compartment. The extent 
to which art appeals to an individual, and 
the particular way in which and the 
specid medium through which artistic 
impulses find expression, will depend 
very largely upon biolc^cal and social 
fact<Hs, upon the materially ordered 
associati<His of the individual, his work, 
Ms health, everything that im;Hnges upon 
Ms Bfe. Further research will expose the 
faodam eatai seasons fcnr this, but even 
now we realise that a love of dancing, of 
the theatre, of poetry, of sctdpture is imt 
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a mere gift or genius or taste or jae- 
dilection but also something which is 
fostered and directed by material environ- 
ment. Confronted with this realization, 
we must regard art as an inseparable 
organic element in life, not as a super- 
imposed culture which may or may not 
exist in any individual or take any form. 

And the corollary of this, as said before, 
is that, since artistic potentialities exist 
in all men according to their being and 
environment, the realm of art wiU paresent 
as large a variety of values, t3?pes, and 
manifestations as does our life itself. Yet 
all these manifestations are part of one. 
Good, bad, or inditierent, they represent 
the t^t, most suitable art that different 
men at any time are capable of appredat- 
ing or desirous of cultivating. This is the 
excuse for our plea for broadmindedness. 
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FROM THE REVIEWS 

Times Literary Supplement : * An entertaining 

series of vivacious and stimulating studies of 
modem tendencies.’* 

Spectator : ** Scintillating monographs - . . that 
very lively and courageous series.” 

Observer ; ” There seems no reason why the 

brilliant To-day and To-morrow Series should 
come to an end for a century of to-morrows. 
At first it seemed impossible for the publishers 
to keep up the sport through a dozen volumes, 
but the series a&eady runs to more than two 
score. A remarkable series . . 

Daily Telegraph : ” This admirable series of 

essays, provocative and brilliant.” 

Nation : ” We are able to peer into the future 
by means of that brilliant series [which] will 
constitute a precious document upon the 
present time.” — T. S. Eliot. 

Manchester Dispatch : ** The more one reads of 
these pamphlets, the more avid becomes the 
apxMtite. We hope the list is endless.” 

Mrish Statesman : ” Full of lively controversy." 

Daily Herald : " This series has given us many 
monographs of brilliance and discernment. . . . 
The stylistic excellencies of this provocative 

EieH : " We have long desired to express the 
deep admiration felt by every thinking 
scholar and worker at the present day for this 
aentss. We mi:st pay tribute to the high 
standard of thought and expression they 
maintain. As sma^ gift-books, austerely yet 
prettily j^oduoed, they remain unequalled 
of their fend. We can give but the liefest 
soggestioiis of their value to the student, 
politician, and the voter. , . 

Nem York World : ** Hcdds the palm in the 
speculative and interiuetative thought of the 
age." 
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VOLUMES READY 

Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S. Haldaxe, Reader m 
Biochemistry. University of Cambridge. 
Seventh i in pressioiz. 

“ A fascinating and daring little book/* 
— Wfsttrinstvr The essay is brilliant, 

sparkling \ritli uit and bristling with 
challenges/* — Dritirt: Mediat Jcurnai. 

Predicts the mosi: startling changes/* 
— Morning Prst, 

Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 
Bertrand Russell, f.r.s. Fourth 
impression. 

** Utter pessimisin/' — Ohservwr. “ Mr 
Knssell refuses to believe that the progims 
of Science must be a boon to mankind/* — 
Morning Post, " A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged /* — Daiijf 
Hcraid, 

Wbat I Believe. By Bertrand Rcsseix, 
F.R.S. Third impression. 

*‘ One of the most brilliant and thought- 
stimulating little books I have read — a better 
book even than Icarus.** — Nation, ** Simply 
and brilliantly written/* — Nature. ** In 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubl^ d 
cruelty^ envy, narrowness, and til- win which 
tliose in authority call their morals /* — Nem 
Leader. 
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Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical W^ar- 
fare. By J. B. S. Haldane. Second 
impression. 

"* Mr Haldane's brilliant study." — Titneg 
Leading Article. *' A book to be read by every 
intelligent adult." — Spectator. “ This brilliant 
little monograph." — Daily News. 

Tantalus* or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. Schiller. D.Sc., Fellow of 
Corpus Chris ti College, Oxford. Second 
impression. 

" They are all {Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilliantly clever, and they supple- 
ment or correct one another." — Dean Inge, 
in Morning Pvst. ** Immensely valuable and 
infinitely readable." — Daily News. “ The 
book of the week.” — Spectator. 

Cassandra^ or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F. C. S. Schiller, D.Sc. 

" We commend it to the complacent of all 
parties." — Saturday Review. " The book is 
small, bnt very, very weighty ; brilliantly 
written, it ought to be read by ail shad^ of 
politicians and students of politics." — York-- 
shire Post. ** Yet another addition to that 
bright constellation of pamphlets." — Spectator. 

Quo Vadlmus ? Glimpses of the Future* 
By E. E, Fournier d^Albe, D.Sc., 
Second Impression. 

** A wonderful vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about." — Daily Graphic. 
** A remarkali^e contribution to a remarkable 
series." — Manchester Dispatch. " Interesting 
amd Mngiilarly j^au^We." — Daily Telegraph. 
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Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 
By C. E. M. JoAD. Second impre^ion. 

** His provocative book." — GrapkU, 

Written in a style of deliberate brilliance." 
— Times Literary Supplement, ** As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contribution as could well 
be imagined. Even those readers who dissent 
will be forced to recognize the admirable 
clarity with which he states his case. A book 
that will startle." — Daily Chronicle* 

Lysistrata, or Woman's Future and 
Future Woman, By Anthony M. 
Ludovici, author of " A Defence of 
Aristocracy," etc. Second impression. 

" A stimulating book. Volumes would be 
needed to deal, in the fullness his work pro- 
vokes, with all the problems raised." — Sunday 
Timee. " Pro-femmine but antiTeministic." 
— Scotsman. " Full of brilliant common- 
sense. **-— Odsenw- 

Hypatia^ or Woman and Knowledge. By 
Mrs Bertrand Russell. With a 
frontispiece. Third impression. 

An answer to Lysistrata. " A paastonate 
vindication of the rights of woman."— 
Manchester G%$ardian. “ Says a number of 
things that sensible women have been wanting 
publicly said for a long time." — JJtaiiy Herald. 

Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E, E. Fournier d'Albe, D.Sc, 

" A worthy contribution to this interesting 
series. A delightful and tbought'provoking 
eJKKiy." — Birmingham Post. ‘ There Is a 
special pleasure in meeting with a book like 
Hephaestus. The author has the merit of really 
anderstanding what he is talking about." 
— Engineering . " An exceedingly clever 
defence machinery." — Arcktt^iis* JemnmL 
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The Mongol in our Midst : a Study of 
Man and his Three Faces. By F. G. 
CROOKSHANK, M.U., F.R.C.P. With 28 
Plates. Second Edition, rexnsed^ 

** A brilliant piece of speculative induction/' 
— Saturday Review, ** An extremely interest- 
ing and suggestive book, which will reward 
careful reading/' — Sunday Times, ** The 
pictures carry fearful conviction." — IXaity 
Hera id. 

The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 
Wright, m.s., f.r.c.s. Introduction 
by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 

" Eminently suitable for general reading. 
The problem is fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright's plan is that he tells 
people what, in his judgment, they can best 
do, here and now.** — From the Introduction. 

Pygmalion, or the Doctor of the Future. 

By R. McNair Wilson, m.b. 

" Dr Wilson has added a brilliant essay 
to this series.” — Times Literary Supplement. 
" This is a very little book, but there is much 
wisdom in it/' — Evening Standard. ** No 
doctor worth his salt would venture to say that 
Dr Wilson was wrong." — Daily Herald, 

Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By H. S. Jennings, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 
University. Second impression. 

Tills volume is one of the most re marka ble 
t^at has yet app^red in this series- Certainly 
the information it contains will be new to most 
educated laymen. It is essentially a discusskm 
of . . . heredity and environment, and it 
clearly estabUsbes the fact that the carrot 
vBae oi tl»5se terms has no scientific 
fiffitification/' — Times Litemry Supplement, 
•’An exoeedin^y brilliant book.** — Hem Leader, 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Narcissus ; an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
Gerald Heard. With iq illustrations. 

** A most suggestive lx>ok." — NaMan, 
'* Irresistible. Heading it is like a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the ages .*' — £>aUy Ntm* 
*' Interesting, provocative, and entertaining/* 
— Queen. 

Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry? By R. C. Trevelyan. 

Eeamed, ^nsiblc, and very weU*written." 
— A flails Hawky in New Statesman. *' Very 
suggestive.** — J, C. Sqmre, in ObBerwer. 

A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with '%]!, or at any rate, almost all its cofi> 
elusion^.’' — J. St Loe Strachey. in Speciaice. 

Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By Vernon Lee, author of ** Satan the 
Waster," etc. 

'* We should like to follow the author's 
suggestions as to the efiect of intelligence od 
the futnre of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Ma nn e r s. 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone,** — Outlook. *' A concise, 
suggestive |»ece of work ," — Saturday Reniem. 


Tlmotheus, the Future of the Theatre* 
By Bonamv Dobr£e, author of"Restor- 
ation Drama," etc. 

" A witty, imschie'vx>iis little book, bs be 
read with delight.*’ — Timee Liietary Snppio^ 
meni. " Thk w a delightfully witty bocA;:." 
— Scotsman. " In a subtly satirkal vein he 
visualizes various kinds of theatres in aoo years' 
time. His gay little book m a kes delig^tfal 
reading." — Nation. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Paris, or the Future of War. By Captain 
B. H. Liddell Hart. 

A companion volume to Callinicui. 
A gem of close thinking and deduction/* 
— Observer. A noteworthy contribution to 
a problem of concern to every citizen in this 
country.” — Daily Chronicle, ‘* There is some 
lively thinking about the future of war in 
Parity just added to this set of live-wire 
pamphlets on big subjects.” — Manchester 
Guardian. 

Wireless Possibilities. B^^ Professor 
A. M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 

” As might be expected from an invento? 
who is alwa37S so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say/’ — Evening Standard, 
•• The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists. To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book/'- — New Statesman. 

Perseus : of Dragons. By H. F. Scott 
Stokes. With 2 illustrations. 

” A diverting little book, chock-fnll of ideas 
Mr Stokes* dragon-lore is both quaint and 
various/*- — Morning Post. ” Very amusingly 
written, and a mine of curious knowledge for 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses.'* — Glasgow Herald. 

Ljcurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E. S. P. Haynes, author of Concerning 
Solicitors/* etc. 

“ An interesting and concisely written book.” 
^YorheHre Post. " He roundly declares that 
English criminal law is a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and modem 
fallacies. ... A humane and conscientious 
invest^tkm/* — T.PJe Weekly. ** A thought- 
ful book — deserves careful reading," — Law 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
Lionel R. McColvtn, author of ” The 
Theory of Book-Selection.” 

“ Discusses briefly, but very suggestively^ 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public .'* — Suturdsiy Review. ** Another 
indictment of machinery as a soundest royer 
... Mr CoHrin has the courage to suggest 
solutions .*' — Weatminster Gaxstte. ** This is 
altogether a much-needed book/'- — New 
Leader. 

Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, author of 
“ The Reformation of War,'* etc. With 
8 Plates. 

“ The foremost military prophet of the day 
propounds a solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems. It is a bold e«say 
. . . and calls for the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperial problems.** — Daily 
Telegraph. “ Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very important.** — J, St Ed# 
Strachey^ in Spectator. 

Atlantis, or America and the Future. 
By Colonel J. F. C. Fuller. 

“ Candid and caustic.'* — Ohetreer. ** MMXxy 
bard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so Iritter and caustic as theae." 
— Daily Sketch. “ He can conjure up poe^ 
bilities of a new Atlantis." — Clarion. 

Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. Bretherton, author 
of “ The Real Ireland,’* etc. 

A companion volume to Atlantia. ** Full of 
astute observations and acute reflectioota • • 

this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocatioii 
to the thought that is creative." — Mormng 
Poat. *• A punch in every paragniph. 0»« 
could hardly ask for more 'meat.*" — Speemtoe. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Nantiust or Advertising and its Future., 
By Gilbert Russell. 

“ Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well/' — Observer. “ It is doubt- 
ful if a more straightforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays in our public and 
private life has been written/' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

Birth Control and the State : a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C. P. Blacker, 
M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S,, L.R.C.P. 

" A very careful summary." — Times Literary 
Suppietnent. " A temperate and scholarly 
sniv^ey of the arguments for and against the 
enconragement of the practice of birth control." 
— La'iuet. " He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge ; his book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other brief account w’e know. 
It suggests a policy," — Saturday Review. 

Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 
of Mankind. By Caret Garrett. 

" This brilliant and provokiiig little book." 
— Observer. “ A significant and thoughtful 
essay, calculated in parts to make our fiesh 
creep." — Spectator. " A brilliapt writer, Mr 
Garrett is a remarkable man. He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made in life," — Daily Express. 

Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By John Gloag, author of Time, 
Taste, and Furniture." 

" An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
hopes for the future. Mr Gloag's real con- 
tribution to the future of craftsmanship is 
his discussion of the uses of machinery." 
— Times IMerary Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Plato’s American Republic, By J. 
Douglas Woodruff. Fourth impression. 

“ Uses the form of the Socratic’ dialogue 
with devastating success. A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page.*" — Sunday Timet. 
•* Having deliberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief.*' 
— Saiuvday Reinav. ** Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series." — Observer. 
Orpbeus, or the Music of the Future. By 
\V. J. Turner, autiior of “ Music and 
Life/' Second impression. 

" A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice. Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upcm 
Beethoven that I have ever met with." — 
Ernest Neuman in Sunday 2'imes. "A 
brilliant essay in contemporary philosophy." 
— Outlook. “ The fruit of real knowledge and 
understanding ." — Setv State sman. 

Terpander, or Jilusic and tlie Future. By 
E. J. Dent, author of “Mozart's Operas/* 
" In Orpheus Mr Turner made a brilliant 
voyage in search of first principles. Mr Dent's 
book is a skilful review of the development of 
music. It is the most succinct and stimnlatmg 
essay on music I have found. . . — Musical 

News. “ Remarkably able and stimulating." 
— Times Literary Supplement, “ There is hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem* 
porary tendencies so neatly," — Spectatcr. 
Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C- A. Mace, University of St, Andrew's. 

"An entertaining and instructive pamphlet," 
— Morning Post. " Rlatccs a nightmare bdtore 
us very ably and wittily." — Speetatmr. 
" Passages in it are excellent satire, Imt on 
the whole l^lr Mace's simulations may be 
taken as a trtastworthy guide ... to mocten 
scientific thought."— PwM. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Luculius, or the Food of the Future. By 
Olga Hartley and Mrs C. F. Level, 
authors of *‘The Gentle Art of Cookery.*’ 

This is a clever and witty little volume 
in an entertaining series, and it makes enchant- 
ing reading.’* — Times Literary Supplement. 

Opens with a brilliant picture of modem 
man, living in a vacuum-cleaned, steam - 
heated, credit-furnished suburban mansion 
* with a wolf in the basement * — the wolf of 
hunger. This banquet of epigrams.** — 
Spectator. 

Procrustes, or the Future of English 
Education. By M. Aldertox Pink. 

** Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 
case." — Daily Herald. ** This interesting 
addition to the series.** — Times Educational 
Supplement. " Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so. All fit readers will find 
it stimulating.** — Northern Echo. 

The Future of Futurism. By John 
Rodker. 

** ]Mr Rodker is up-to-the-minnte, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a \^gue subject, 92 extremely inter- 
esting pages-** — T. S. Eiioty in Nation, ** There 
are a good many things in this book which 
are of interest.'* — Times Literary Supplement. 

Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
Basil de S^lincourt, author of ** The 
English Secret etc. 

“ The future of English is discussed fully 
and with fascinating interest." — Morning 
Tost. " Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words,” — Times Literary Supplement. '* His 
later p»ages must stir the blo^ of any man 
who loves his country and her p>oetry. J. C. 
Sqtdre^ in Observer. " His finely-conceived 
essay." — Manchester Guardian. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 
By Christian? Barman. 

“ A really brilliant addition to this already 
distinguished series. The reading of Bathjts 
will give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 
entertainment/' — Spectator, Most readable 
and reasonable. We can recommend it 
warmly/* — New Statesman. ** This intriguing 
little book.** — Connoisseur. 

Apeila, or the Future of the Jevs/s. By 
A Quarterly Reviewer. 

** Cogent, because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed.” 
— Spectator. ” A notable addition to this 
excellent series. His arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking/* — Morning Post. 
The Dance of Qiva, or Life’s Unity and 
Rhythm. By Collum. 

” It has substance and thought in it. The 
author is very much alive and responsive to 
the movements of to-day/* — Spectator, ** A 
very inteiesting account of the work of Sir 
Jagadis Bose/* — Oxford Magazine . *‘ Has 

caught the spirit of the Eastern conception erf 
world movements,*' — Calcutta Statesman^ 
Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By Robert 
Graves. Third impression^ 

” Goes nncommonly well, and deserves 
to.** — Observer. ” Not for sqiteamish readers.” 
— Spectator. ” No more amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously ironical afiair/* — Byuander. 
** His highly entertaining essay Is as fuU as 
the current standard of prinh^ and police 
will allow.” — New Statesman. ** Humour and 
style are beyond criticism/* — Irish Statesman. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 

Cecil Chisholm. 

" Of absorbing interest.** — Daily Herald, ** No 
one, perhaps, has ever held the balance so 
nicely between technicalities and flights of 
fancy, as the author of this excellent book 
in a brilliant series. Between its covers 
knowledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over.** — Spectator. 

Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
Norman Ha ire. Second impression. 

Has sometliing serious to say, something 
that may be of value. Dr. Haire is, fortunate- 
ly, as lucid as he is bold.** — Saturday Re'^^iew. 
** An electrif^nng addition to the serif s.**^ 
Sphere. ’* Not cheerful reading. Yet in 
spite of this we feel that the book repays 
perusal." — Spectator. " A very good lx>ok, 
brilliant, arresting.** — Sunday Woyker. 
Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 
By W. Russell Brain. 

" A brilliant exposition of the present 
position of the evolutionary hypothesis ; 
he writes clearly and temperately.**— 

Should prove invaluable : a stimulating 
and well written essay." — Literary Guide. 
His destructive criticism of the materialist 
and mechanist philosophy, biology, and 
physics is superb.* — G. AT. Weekly. 

The Next Chapter : the War against 
the Moon. By Andr]^ Maurois. 

" This delicate and delightiul phantasy 
presented with consummate art/* — Spe^-taior. 
" Short but witheringly sarca-stic.*’ — Field.. 

Admirably parodies the melencholy and 
superior tone of a history -book . . .** — limes 
Literary Supplement. " A dehcious skit 
on the news^per * stunt*, <?nd a whole- 
some sa tire on some of the abiding weaknesses 
of mankind." — Daily Telegraph. 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Scheherazade, or the Future of the 
English Novel. By John Carruthers. 

“ An eatertaining and stimiilatins* book 
which no novel -reader should fail to studv.’* — 
Osbert Sitwell in D^iily A briiliant 

essay and, I thinks a true one. It deserve* 
the attention of all m any way interested 
ciitically in the novel.'* — Geojffry West, in 
Daily Herald. 

Iconociastes, or the Future of Shake* 
speare. By Hubert Griffith. 

* To my disappointment I found myself 
in complete agreement with nearly all its 
author’s arguments. There is much that 
is vital and arresting in what he has to say.** 
— Nigel Playfair, in Evening Standard. *'Whth 
much that Mr Griffith says I entirely agree.** 
— Saturday Review. 

Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots* 
By G. M. Thomson. 

“ Not since the late T. \V. H. Crosland has 
anything like so amazing an indictment of 
Scotland appeared.’* — Wefifninsur CazetU. 

It is relentless and terrible in its exposure 
of the realities that underlie the myth oi the 
‘canny Scot'. I have found scarcely an 
exaggeration in the whole of thi« brilliant 
book." — Irish Statesman. " As a piece ol 
incisive writing and powerful, though re- 
strained, mvective, Caledonia is specially 
notable.* — Spectator. 

Aibyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C* M. Grieve, author of * Contemporary 
Scottish Studies % etc. 

‘ A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, 
to Caledonia, tracing behind the scenes 
the development of a real Scottish renasceoue. 
Contains stuS for thought.* — 

** The book of a man genuinrly ccmceiiiecl 
about the future.*' — Glasgom News. 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Arclion, or the Future of Government. 

By HA>m-TON Fyfe. 

‘‘ This is a good essay on the nature of 
government, or politics ; it is well written 
and abounds in epigram. The student will 
find a thought-provoking presentation of 
his daily pioblems. This is a brave and 
sincere book .** — Economic Review, ** Writes 
with a wide experience and an intirrate 
knowledge. As stem a critic of our present 
Party S 5 ’stem as any Tory could be.*^ — H, W, 
Nevinson^ in Daily HeralJ , 

Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 

P. Morton Shakb. 

A learned and amusingly written book on 
wine .** — Daily Express. “ An entrancing 
little volume, prognosticating the future 
of wine and wine -drinking, from a social, 
commerical, and more especially a vinous 
point of view .*’ — Drerjcer and Wine Merchant . 
Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 
By T. W. JoxES, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

Chemistry as the means of human emancipa- 
tion is the subject of this book. To-day 
chemistry is one" of the master factors of our 
existence ; to-morrow it will dominate every 
phase of life, winning for man the goal of all 
his endeavour, economic freedom. It may 
also eSect a startling change in man himself, 
Archimedes, or the Future of Phyacs. 
By L. L. Whyte. 

The Skat ew years have been a critical period 
in the development of physics. We stand on 
the eve of a new epoch. Physics, biolo^, and 
psychology are converging towards a scientihe 
synthesis of unprecedented importance whose 
infiuence on thought and social custom will be 
profound. This book interprets these events, 
should be read in connexion with Gailur, 
bv 1. W. K. SttUivan, in this series. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Dares et Penates, or the Future of the 
Home. By H. J. Birkstingi.. 

All the xnany forces at work to<«day are 
iziatiexicmg the planning, appearance, and 
equipment of tbc home. This is the main 
thesis of this stimulating volume, which con- 
siders also the labour-saving movement, the 
'ideal' house, the influence of women, the 
serv^t problem, and the relegation of aes- 
thetic considerations to the background. 
Disconcerting prognc»ticatk>ns follow. 

Atalanta, or The Future of Sport. By 
G. S. Sakdilakds. 

A survey of the present and future of 
sports from an original point of view. After 
an introduction on the n eaaing of sport 
and sportsmanship, chapters follow on 
blood sports and on bloodless sports, covering 
a wide range of games and contests. A 
discussion of amateur and professional comes 
ne2±, then a chapter on women in sport. 
A final section deals with the place of sport 
in the national life. 

Breaking Priscian^s Head, tyr Bxiglisli 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
J. Y. T. Greig, D.litt. 

A vigorous answer to I\)mona (see page 12) 
in this series, full of re^^jlutionary thought 
and highly critical of many modem ideas 
on the subject of Knglish. The nature oH 
language, grammar, tb*: influence of America 
and of slang, public school hnghsh, dialect, 
and many other subjects are touchi^ on in 
an illuminating fashion. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


IN PREPARATION 

Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep* By 
David Fraser Harris, M.D., B,Sc. 

What sleep, aixd what place does it 
take in our life. This is the obscure question 
elucidated by tiie author. 

Hestia, or the Future of Home life. By 

Winifred Spieuman. 

The future of family life is here considered 
with reference to the many forces at work 
to-day for the disruption of the home. 

Cain, or the Future of Crime. By 

George Godwin. 

How shall we deal with crime ? What is 
it ? Crime and punishment. Crime and 
psychological healing. The prison system. 
All are treated in this luminous volume . 

The Future of Films. By Ernest Betts. 

The films to-day provide the author with 
data for a forecast of the revolutionary devel- 
opments to be expected in the near future 

The Future Deisure. By C. E. 

M. JoAD, author of Thrasymachus*'. 

M. Maurois in Tita Nexi Chapter (page 16) 
pktures the world at eumity through excess 
of leasure. Mr Joad puts the opposite point 
of view. . „ . 





